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istics of the place, as regards position and its geological 
capabilities. 

3. The artisti6 observance of both breadth and detail in 
the composition, making the near and controllable to blend 
harmoniously with the permanent and unalterable " dis- 
tance." 

4. To imitate natnre closely in those portions of the land- 
scape, which are not designed to have a " dressed " and 
cultivated appearance. 

5. To give as much variety as can be secured, without 
commingling iucongruous things. 

6. To avoid selecting one special period of the year as 
the stand-point, from which to operate — especially in the 
construction of permanent works, and in the planting of trees 
and shrubbery. 

Following these principles, the amateur landscapist cannot 
wander from correct practicable results. Indeed, so much 
depends on peculiarity of position, that it must always be 
on principles rather than on arbitrary rules, that he will 
rely, who seeks the highest success in this or any kindred 
artistic work. In given cases, rules can be readily snp- 
plied ; but in landscape gardening, with its endless varia- 
tions of particulars, positive rules would be more likely to 
embarrass than to aid in the reduction of theory to 
practice. E. V. S. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Meeting of Dec. l&th, — The general business of the evening 
being attended to, a spirited discussion arose on the subject of 
" Competition," which lasted until a late hour of the night. 

Meeting of January 5(A, 1858. — A sketch of the life of A. 
J. Downing was read by Edmund D wight, Esq. Mr. Thomas 
U; Walter made a few appropriate remarks in reply. 

Mr. Leopold Eidlitz then read the following paper: 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

AiioniTEOTUBE in the abstract is the art of representing and 
expressing in the organism of a structure, the idea which has 
given rise to its erection. The science of construction (com- 
prising the knowledge of the strength of materials, and the 
various combinations of the same), though a necessary and fun- 
damental element in the education of the architect, forms only 
an important accessory to the art itself; in the same manner as 
the knowledge of the anatomy of the animal kingdom, the 
organism of vegetable and mineral matter, and the chemical 
composition of paints and oils, form an accessory to the art of 
painting. 

Again, the painter faithfully imitates Nature, either in copy- 
ing examples as she offers them, or in combining existing forms 
in such conjunction as his imagination may suggest. The 
problem of the architect is to represent productions of the 
mind, ideas arising from philosophic deductions, from moral and 
religious sentiment*, from the promptings, the necessities, the 
superfluous Inxuries of an artificial state of society — in forms 
entirely unprecedented in Nature, and yet true to her, the com- 



mon mother of Art. Painting follows Nature by faithful imi- 
tation, architecture by the force of principles,- based upon 
sound deductions of analogy. Nature constructs with .a single 
view to the ultimate purpose, and expresses her constructions 
clearly and boldly in her forms. The measure in which Art 
succeeds in following this example, determines its degree of 
progress and perfection. 

Speculation upon the nature of the Deity early became an all- 
absorbing topic for the human mind, and the progrpss made in 
refining and spiritualizing that idea, is indelibly written upon 
the monuments of religions worship in all ages. Mythology 
teaches the existence of a multitude of deities who are 
the ideal representatives, and protectors of human virtues 
and vices, and not unfrequently themselves the offspring 
of men. Being imbued with passions and wants almost 
entirely terrestrial, the Greeks and Romans built for them 
habitations where they were supposed to reside, where myste- 
rious sacrifices were offered by a privileged few called priests, 
and where the gods were snpposed to communicate with men 
by means of oracles. The Christian God is a strictly spiritual 
Being, pervading all space, whose presence, however, being so 
mnch beyond our limited comprehension, is to be rather indi- 
cated, than boldly presumed to be fixed ; approached by prayer, 
the expression of the mind, rather than by sacrifices appealing 
to the senses only ; and His presence is not accessible merely 
to the chosen few, but to all who worship His name. 

The Grecian or Roman temples are monuments of the idea of 
the material presence of the Deity. Being structures erected - 
for the purpose of representing the mysterious abode of that 
Deity, they were intended to be impenetrable to the profane 
eye of the people, who, destined to remain outside, and to 
advance no further than the open courts and halls surrounding 
them, saw in the halls alone the artistic expression of sacred- 
ness and superiority, which impressed them with veneration 
for the mysterious interior which they were never to behold. 
Thus results the well defined and excluding squareness in the 
form of the main temple, the absence of openings for light and 
air, the magnitude of its colonnades, the majesty of its elevation 
above the surrounding grounds, the gigantic proportions and 
simple arrangement of the few elements composing it : Grecian 
architecture is strictly an architecture of the exterior, encasing 
a mysterious object within itself, concluding with its distinctly 
marked roof, referring to nothing without or beyond it. The 
organism of the exterior — if such can be presumed to exist, 
for all mouldings are simply affixed on the outside of the sub- 
stance forming the construction — is as simple as the then pro- 
gress in construction would justify, and was amply sufficient to 
produce an impression upon the multitude, who were alwa3*s 
expected to remain at a distance. An architecture of the inte- 
rior it has not. 

Christian architecture does not propose a habitation for the 
Deity, in the material sense of the word. TheJ)eity, or in bet- 
ter terms, the God of Christianity, is comprehensible only to 
the inner man, and only to be rendered in the monuments of 
Christianity by loftiness of structure, the termination of which, 
in every direction, is to be comparatively removed from the 
eye. The tendency of the structure must be continually 
upwards, without any well defined, but rather a suggested con- 
clusion, leading the mind to the infinite above, which conveys 
the idea of the presence of God, not only beyond the limits of 
the building, but beyond the limits of space appreciable to the 
physical sense. The Christian house of worship, or church, as 
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we' will now call it, contains the congregation within its walls, 
there collected for prayer ; its interior must, in its architectu- 
ral expression, elevate the mind above all earthly thooghts; its 
forms must be filled with a spirit which in its development 
leads the mind toward the high undefinable idea of that All- 
seeing and unseen God, whose presence there and everywhere, 
every member of that congregation has come to acknowledge 
and to worship. Christian architecture, therefore, must be 
an architecture of the interior, and also of the exterior (arising 
from its construction) ; it must form a harmonious whole, and it 
also excludes all definite terminations as a whole, or in its 
parts. 

The ground plan of the temple (a, parallelogram), affords to 
the spiritual eye no point which may answer as a fitting con- 
clusion of the whole. It is limited in all its boundaries. The 
sameness of the surrounding walls offers no particular place 
which may command the attention of the worshippers, and 
lead their minds to the one idea which forms the groundwork 
of their religious faith. To supply this want, and also to avoid 
a rectilinear termination of the building, which is artistically 
objectionable as too defined, the Christian church substitutes a 
circular, or better, a polygonal connection of the north and 
south walls as a fitting termination for the eastern end, which, 
by its artificial perspective, is more conducive to an apparently 
unlimited continuation of the building, while it presents an 
appropriately distinguished place for the performance of those 
ceremonies which constitute the most important part of Chris- 
tian worship. 

To accommodate a greater concourse of people, the structure 
must be increased in width; hence arises the necessity of sup- 
porting the roof, and the consequent divisiou into nave and 
aisles. Here the absence of interior organism in the elements 
of Greek architecture, was severely felt by the early Christians. 
The ouly materials at hand to answer the purpose are the 
column and entablature. The entablature, strongly marked as 
a horizontal conclusion, is destined soon to yield to the more 
expressive arch, better calculated to glide over from column to 
column, and a termination more congenial to the mind desirous 
to rise without a check on its aspiration. 

The column is no longer expressive enough to represent the 
multiplied purposes of supporting the various arches springiug 
from it. It becomes necessary to delineate its various purposes, 
from the base where it is divided into members of different 
sizes and forms, each expressive of the construction rising from 
it. Purely architectural construction, moreover, excludes all 
masses which are not essential. The broad bed of the entabla- 
ture, therefore, is soon changed in the arch to a conical form, 
which again is subdivided into mouldings, winch, while they 
form an essential part of the construction, give the necessary 
expression of strength and solidity : the nave being wider than 
the aisles also suggests superior elevation. 

The most important source, however, of the advancement of 
Christian Art, is* to be found in the development of the arch. 
At first we see it introduced as a strictly constructive element 
over the entablature, in order to discharge the weight upon the 
columns. Next we observe it as an organic member of the 
construction, the entablature being omitted underneath, with 
the exception of a part immediately on the top of the column. 
Again, we find that remaining part of the entablature gradually 
deprived of its cornice, which was at first returned on all four 
tides, and wo see it finally reduced to a simple springer, which 
gives additional elevation to the arch. 



The last step, the conversion of the circular into the pointed 
arch, is the more marvellous, inasmuch as this construction, 
though at first arising from a purely artistic motive, a desire of 
elevating and spiritualizing the masses, led at the same time to 
a form, which, scientifically considered, approaches nearer to 
that form of arch (the hyperbola), which offers the least lateral 
pressure. The knowledge of this fact made the arch the 
groundwork of a system of construction which, in scientific as 
well as artistio excellence, surpasses anything that has been 
attempted before or since. The arch was used to vault every 
space. The footings of the arches in clerestories were concen- 
trated in points over the piers, where the lateral pressure was 
resisted on the outside by other arches (flying buttresses) spring- 
ing from the walls of the side aisles. The walls being relieved 
from all pressure excepting in points opposite the interior piers, 
were there strengthened by buttresses, and between these but- 
tresses large openings were left, filled with tracery, of minute 
forms, consisting of a combination of arches. The buttresses, 
to avoid abrupt terminations, and the better to secure strength 
concentrated in one point where the lateral pressure was exerted 
upon them, were surmounted by pinnacles. The wall at the 
eaves was terminated by gables of tracery. The main roofs 
were elevated. Towers with their steeples were added in the 
same spirit. Every feature had an upward tendency, an expres- 
sion of loftiness. Everywhere superfluous material was cut 
away, and the remaining portions carefully organized, to repre- 
sent in every member their bearing strength, resistance, mag- 
nitude, and tlieir relation to other parts of the structure. 

Now, let us examine the Christian church as we find it in its 
perfection. In the interior there is the nave and transepts with 
one or two aisles on each side. Beyond the transepts, the 
chancel. After passing through the baptistery, we are stand- 
ing near the entrance, alongside of one of the piers. We can 
just reach the top of its base, where a multitude of shafts and 
mouldings are grouped in one harmonious whole, shooting up 
straight and slender, until far, far above our heads, they dis- 
solve into series of systems of ribs and arches, spreading in 
every direction, where again they meet and intersect others of 
a kindred nature. The eye, following their course, finds bay 
succeeding bay in rapid and apparently interminable succes- 
sion, now lighted up with all the brilliance of the rainbow, now 
sinking into deep shades which conceal the vaulted roof from 
our view, until attracted by the flood of light streaming through 
the transepts, we are electrified by another vista beyond it, 
apparently more ethereal, more delicate in its forms, deeper, 
bolder, vibrating away in a cloud of tints and shades, fore- 
shadowing that sublime presence which we hope to behold 
beyond this earthly existence. And while the organ is pealing 
forth its swelling notes, and our senses are touched both by the 
harmonies of sound and the harmonies of light and shade, we 
involuntarily sink down upon our knees, feeling our own insig- 
nificance in the house of God. 

One word more. The question is daily asked, why should 
we imitate the architecture of the Middle Ages; why not striko 
out a path of onrown; why be satisfied with studying obsolete 
forms when we might invent others original, and perhaps supe- 
rior? My answer is invariably this. Architecture is the art 
of expressing, in monuments and in their organism, the idea 
which originated them. Through a space of twelve centuries, 
devoted men of deep religions feeling have in succession strug- 
gled to produce what we now see before us. The idea which 
animated their souls was Christianity, their means wero the 
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abundant contributions of Christendom, their time to accom- 
plish the objects fifty successive generations. With equal or 
superior incentives and support, human abilities may presume 
npon equal or superior success in a new direction; without it, 
the attempt shows a total absence of any appreciation of the 
magnitude of the object. 

By order, 

R. If.. Hunt, Secretary. 



Mr. Editor: 

Allow me through this means to offer a few remarks with, re- 
gard, to the article entitled "St. George's Church," in the 
Crayon for December; and to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my pleasure in seeing a space regularly devoted to 
Architecture, in your valuable monthly. I agree fully with 
your sentiments as set forth in that article with regard to the 
Church*; it is a noble edifice, and cannot bnt inspire the beholder 
with admiration and awe ; no one whose mind has been culti- 
vated even in a small degree can be indifferent to its sublime 
beauty and fair proportion. It is my lot to pass it frequently, 
and I never can do so without enjoying another and still another 
gaze, and sometimes accidentally come in collision with a tree, 
while so gazing (trees have no right to stand in the middle of 
the sidewalk), in one word it is in my opinion second to none 
in this country. Tou point out a few trifiing faults ; allow me 
the same privilege. The front is all supported on four clustered 
columns and arches ; these are too light to support such an 
amount of inassiveness as we find when we raise our eye 
towards the cornice. It is admitted that it becomes heavy grad- 
ually but the effect remains the same. Look now at the towers; 
heavy and massive at the base, first one small opening, then a 
larger opening, then two openings the wide buttresses merging 
into narrower, and ending in beautiful slender pinnacles; 
then begins the octagon, lighter and still lighter as it ascends 
into the blue sky, and leads the imagination to still higher aspi- 
rations; bnt observe, exactly the reverse is the case with the 
front, and hence the fault. But this does not alter the merit of 
the structure as a whole; it is indeed a noble edifice. 

-It seems you have not been made aware of the fact that the 
spire of St. James' Church, in Fifteenth street has fallen down 
into the tower, leaving only the upper part exposed to view; 
the sooner it is raised again the better, in order to prevent stran- 
gers from supposing that it was meant to be so ; or perhaps it 
would be better to dig a hole under it, and let it drop through 
into said hole ; the latter plan would I think be the best and 
cheapest. Ino. 

The Artists' Building in Tenth Street. — Here we have 
a building devoted entirely to the service of artists. This 
structure is an experiment, intended to provide studios for 
artists, accompanied with an exhibition-room, wherein the works 
of the occupants of the building can be visible at all suitable 
hours. There are about twenty-three studios (large and small) 
in the building, which occupies a space of ground one hundred 
feet square, besides a number of small room?, etc., that can be 
used as required. The studios range in size from about fifteen 
feet by twenty feet to twenty feet by thirty feet. The exhi- 
bition-room is a prominent feature of the building, being fine in 
proportion, and beautifully lighted. The building is erected by 
James B. Johnston, Esq., and is a laudable enterprise; we 
would point to it as one of the evidences of an increasing esti- 
mation of Art in our midst. The front of the building is 
wholly constructed of brick; its ornamentation, such as win- 



dow-mouldings, pilasters, cornices, etc., being' developed in that 
material. The opportunity does not afford a chance to display 
the beauty of brick-work in all its fullness, but it indicates a 
use of brick which we hope will become more general. The 
architect is B. M. Hunt. 
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ARTIST LIFE IN PARIS. 

Pa bis, Deomb sr, 1867. 
Dear Grayon : 

In the great centre of Art, such as Paris confessedly is, I sup- 
posed I should have little difficulty in providing myself with a 
good painting-room, even at this late season, but I begin" to 
think they are neither as numerous nor as good as they are 
represented to be. After having traversed almost every street 
in the metropolis, and given the Faubourgs, where they are 
mostly located,' a thorough examination, I have succeeded in 
finding but two or three, all wretchedly filthy, and in undesira- 
ble neighborhoods. Despairing of finding others, I rented one 
of these, which I had cleaned and furnished, and when all was 
done, I found the walls were so extremely damp that I was 
obliged to abandon it* and commence my search anew — to bor- 
row a phrase from the newspapers — " comment is unneces- 
sary." I now occupy a room in a little dirty baok street, near 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts; the street is about as wide as a cow- 
path, and through it a small river runs in the middle, and as 
the buildings on either side of it are of such an incredible 
height as to prevent the sun from ever penetrating to the 
shades below, it is neither very dry nor very cheerful. The 
room is reached by a stairway still more dark and gloomy, and, 
if possible, dirtier than the street, but my landlord informs me 
that, " It was once occupied by a painter of celebrity, who was 
a frequent exhibitor at the Louvre, 1 ' which circumstance 
ought, perhaps, to reconcile me to' the room; even if I had some 
difficulty in conquering my disgust for the neighborhood. My 
studio is something of a curiosity, nevertheless; or, moronic 
perly speaking, an eccentricity; for it is neither squarej^or 
round, nor oval, nor octagonal, nor any other known form in 
architecture, but a sort of m&lange of all these,' and although 
the result is not in a high degree symmetrical, it yet presents 
an ensemble of the greatest possible variety, which you are 
aware is one of the elements of beauty. 
* During the past summer I succeeded in getting a few sketches 
in Switzerland, although I was sadly hindered and annoyed by 
unpleasant weather; to these I have added a few tree subjects, 
sketched at Fohtainebleau. I was greatly pleased with the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. I have seen nothing like it elsewhere, 
nor, indeed, anything comparable with it, for the richness and 
variety of its forest scenery. This reminds me that' since my 
arrival in Europe I have seen much glorious : scenery, besides 
many admirable works of Art. In the department of land- 
scape painting, I cannot say that my expectations have been 
altogether realized. One sees a great many very clever works, 
but very few that impress me as eminently fine: this is espe- 
cially tho case with respect to the French and English schools. 
But I shall find few, perhaps, to agree with me in this opinion. 
It is in subjects of genre that the modern painters really excel. 
I have seen a host of capital thing?, and some that were 
preeminently fine. Of historical or religions Art I saw few pic- 
tures of distinguished merit, although the exhibitions furnish ■ 



